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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. privileges from which others are still de- 
barred.” Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality, &c., by Jonathan Dymond. 

It is, then, to a recital of such circumstances 
as these, under which a small portion of this 
small class of Protestant dissenters, had their 
origin and became established in the north of 
Scotland, that my readers are now invited. 
However generally despised this class (Qua- 
kers) once were, however despicable they 
may still seem to many, and must always con- 
tinue to be in the estimation of the thought- 
less, the worldly, the profane,—and even in 
the opinion of those, who are the self-seeking 
and self-satisfied professors of religion ; there 
is, I believe, solid ground for the assumption, 
that the more they adhere to first principles, 
the more uniformly and conspicuously they 
will prove as salt that has not lost its savor, 
as a little leaven, that is calculated to diffuse 
its wholesome influence wherever distributed. 
Can any among the successors of such a peo- 
ple, be willingly indifferent with regard to the 
transactions of those times, when their pre- 
decessors, instructed and strengthened from 
on high, first broke through the host of im- 
pediments by which they were surrounded, 
and notwithstanding “a fight of afflictions,” 
succeeded in rearing this standard of Truth 
among the nations? And, indeed, there are 
those “not-of this fold,” whose eyes have been 
truly onointed to see; so that they cannot but 
unite in the substance and general ground of 
that spiritual testimony, which has in a special 
manner been delivered to us. Some readers 
of this description, fully prepared to admire 
the unfoldings of heavenly light on the mind 
of Jaffray in the Diary, may, it is hoped, be 
led to follow him further, and with increasing 
interest in the Memoirs; these will be quali- 
fied, with him and many others, to enter into 
the force of such an acknowledgment as the 
following. “Indeed it was great matter of 
satisfaction to our hearts, when the Lord 
turned us to his Truth, that we found it to be 
no new thing, but that which we had witnessed 
in the days of our former profession. For, 
we well remembered, that we had been ac- 
quainted with it then ; and God now gives us 
the true and certain sense, that all the pray- 
ers, and knowledge, and understanding of the 
Scriptures, faith, love, zeal, meekness, pa- 
tience, humility, and whatever we then had, 
which was dear unto us, and precious in the 
eyes of God, came from this spirit of life, this 
principle of life which God hath now manifested 
to us, and turned our minds unto.” Penington’s 
Letters, 2nd edit. p. 9. By such individuals, 
above alluded to, as well as by the Society of 
Friends, the several valuable epistlesand other 
documents interspersed through their history, 


out by force, they not being free to give up 
their liberty, by dissolving at their command: 
and when they were haled out, unless they 
were kept forth by violence, they presently 
returned peaceably to their place. Yea, when 
sometimes the magistrates have pulled down 
their meeting-houses, they have met the next 
day openly upon the rubbish; and so, by in- 
nocency kept their possession and ground, 
being properly their own, and their right to 
meet and worship God being not forfeited to 
any. So that, when armed men have come 
to dissolve them, it was impossible for them 
to do it, unless they had killed every one; for 
they stood so close together, that no force 
could move any one to stir, until violently 
pulled down: so that, when the malice of their 
opposers stirred them to take shovels and 
throw the rubbish upon them,—there they 
stood unmoved; being willing, if the Lord 
should so permit, to have been there buried 
alive, witnessing for him. As this patient, 
but yet courageous way of suffering, made 
the persecutor’s work very heavy and weari- 
some unto them ; so the courage and patience 
of the sufferers, using no resistance, nor bring- 
ing any weapons to defend themselves, nor 
seeking any ways of revenge upon such occa- 
sions, did secretly smite the hearts of the per- 
secutors, and make their chariot wheels go on 
heavily... Thus, after: much and many kind of 
sufferings thus patiently borne, which to re- 
hearse would make a volume of itself; a kind 
of negative liberty has been obtained, so that, 
at present, for the most part we meet together 
without disturbance trom the magistrate. 

But, on the contrary, most Protestants, 
when they have not the allowance and toler- 
ance of the magistrate, meet only in secret, 
and hide their testimony ; and if they be dis- 
covered, if there be any probability of making 
their escape by force, though it were by cut- 
ting off those that seek them out, they will do 
it: whereby, they lose the glory of their suf- 
ferings, by not appearing as the innocent fol- 
lowers of Christ, nor having a testimony of 
their harmlessness in the hearts of their pur- 
suers; their fury by such resistance is the 
more kindled against them. As to the last 
part, of their resisting such as persecute them, 
they can lay claim to no precept from Christ, 
nor any example of him or his apostles ap- 
proved.” Apology, Prop. XIV. sect. 6. 

A late writer on political rights and obliga- 
tions, might well affirm, that “The Reforma- 
tion prospered more by the resolute non-com- 
pliance of its supporters, than if all of them 
had provided themselves with swords and 
pistols,” He adds, “The most severely per- 
secuted body of Christians, which this coun- 
try has in latter ages seen, was a body who t 
never raised the arm of resistance. They|will doubtless be viewed as so many lively 
the wore out that iron rod of oppression, which|tokens of the condition of this portion of the 
| ™: lice of their adversaries, that oftentimes|the attrition of violence might have wetted Church of Christ; and may, I trust, be ac- 
| they were forced to leave their work undone. into a weapon, that would bave cut them off|cepted as forming no unsubstantial addition 
| Por when they came to break up a meeting,|from the earth; and they now reap the fair|to their stock of religious reading. On the 
y were obliged to take every individual! fruit of their principles, in the enjoyment of|other hand, those who are much strangers to 
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For “The Friend.” 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 

(Continned from page 183.) 

' “The true, faithful, and Christian suffering, 
(as Robert Barclay in his Apology represents) 
is, for men to profess what they are persuad- 
ed is right, and so practice and perform their 
worship towards God, as being their true right 
80 to do; and neither to do more in that, be- 
cause of outward encouragement from men, 
nor any whit less, because of the fear of their 
laws and acts against it. Thus, for a Chris- 
tian man to vindicate his just liberty, with so 
much boldness and yet innocency, will in due 
time, thongh through blood, purchase peace ; 
as this age has in some measure experienced, 
od many are witnesses of it,—which yet shall 
‘be more apparent to the world, as Truth takes 
place in the earth. But they greatly sin 
against this excellent rule, that, in time of 
persecution, do not profess their own way so 
much as they would, ifit were otherwise ; and 
yet, when they can get the magistrate upon 
their side, not only stretch their own liberty, 
to the utmost, but seek to establish the same 
by denying it to otbers. | 
_ But, of this excellent patience and suffer- 
ngs, the witnesses. of God in scorn called 
Quakers, have given a manifest proof. For, 
yso soon as God revealed his Truth among 
them, without regard to all opposition, or 
what they might meet with, they went up 
and down as they were moved of the Lord, 
preaching and propagating the Truth in mar- 
ket-places, highways, streets, and public tem- 
les, though daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
aled, and imprisoned therefor. And when 
there was any where a church or assembly 
gathered, they taught them to keep their 
meetings openly, and not to shut the door, 
nor do it by stealth; that all might know it, 
and who would might enter. And as, hereby, 
_all just occasion of fear of plotting against the 
‘government was fully removed, so this their 
Courage and faithfulness, in not giving over 
| their meeting together—(but more especially 
| the presence and glory of God manifested in 
the meeting, being terrible to the consciences 
| Of the. persecutors)—did so weary out the 
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us, and have been under misapprehensions as 
to our early proceedings or character, may 
very probably find many obstructing clouds 
cleared away from their minds by a candid 
perusal of these pages. * 

The editor, John Barclay, thus humbly and 
expressively closes his introductory remarks 
to the Journal of Alexander Jaffray: “ { have 
only, in conclusion, to add,—my sincere and 
earnest prayer has been unto the Author and 
Giver of all good, that, through his Divine 
blessing, which can give success to the feeblest 
efforts, this collection may, according to the 
abundance of his grace in Christ Jesus, our 
Redeemer, redound to his own praise.” 

Croydon, 2nd month, 1833. 

Under a humiliating sense of unfitness and 
unworthiness before the Author of every good, 
we would, for this feeble effort at compilation 
prayerfully repeat, may all “redound to His 
own praise.” 


For ‘'The Friend.”’ 


Extracts from Letters, &c., referring chiefly to 
Friends in America, during last century, with 
notes. 

(Continued from page 187.) 
Samuel Fothergill to Israel Pemberton. 
Warrington, 26th of 8th mo. 1756. 

Dear friend, Israel Pemberton,—Though 
much and inevitably restricted for time, to as- 
sure thee and thine of my affectionate remem- 
brance, my heart is often with you, and my 
desires strong for every essential blessing to 
attend, and am indisputably assured, the Lord 
of all sufficiency is willing to make his own 
name your song in the house of your pilgrim- 
age, if that power by which every blessing is 
conveyed be enough obeyed in every of its 
manifestations. But if knowledge of duty be 
not attended with obedience, an increase of 
knowledge will be an augmentation of sorrow. 

_ * * Need I tell thee it will be agreeable 

to me to hear often from thee. I salute thee, 

thy dear wife and children, in the unfeigned 
love of the brotherhood, in which my dear 
joins. 
Dear Israel, thy very affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL ForHERGILL. 


Samuel Fothergill to Israel Pemberton. 
Warrington, 15th of 12th mo. 1756. 

Dear friend, Israel Pemberton,—Though I 
have written thee several times since my re- 
turn and not received a line from any one in 
your Province, I cannot allow an opportunity 
to elapse by which I might testify my affec- 
tionate remembrance of a person and family 
I most. earnestly wish well for. 

Thou art not a stranger to that in which 
essential welfare consists. May knowledge 
and obedience ever go hand in hand with thee, 
and then I am well assured the signal services 
for which Heaven hath appointed thee, will 
not lie unperformed, or his excellent gifts be 
perverted. Thou wilt be enabled in this time 
of calamity: and sifting, to know and point 
out the Pavilion of true safety, and be kept 
in the meekness, quietude, and resignation 
peculiar to those, who can joyfally sing, “We 
have a strong city.” But dissipation, sorrow, 
and loss are the companions of Reuben, how- 
ever large degrees of might and excellency 
may at times appear. 

* * I am at present straitened for time, 
but not for pure affection, which is ever strong 
and lively towards thee and thine, in which 
my dear wife joins. Thy sincere friend, 

SAMUEL ForuErai.t, 


Samuel Fothergill to John Pemberton. 
Warrington, 5th of 2d mo. 1757. 

Dear friend, John Pemberton,—If any per- 
son had told me when I left your Province 
that eight months should elapse before I 
should receive a line from any Friend in it, I 
sbould have immediately replied, John Pem- 
berton will scarcely allow so great a chasm 
in our conversation. But, however, such is 
the case, that except one letter from honest 
Phebe Brown, I have not to this day received 
ascrip from Pennsylvania since I left it, I 
love you nearly, I am anxious for the whole, 
and peculiar tenderness for many individuals 
is by no means diminished. I have adminis- 
tered no designed cause of distance. But here 
stands my chiefest wish; may my message 
and labor be profitably remembered and then 
I shall not be distressed at a neglect of the 
messenger ; but shall ever apprehend so much 
regard as is due will be maintained towards 
me. We have at times a mutual unutterable 
participation of Divine manna, when far ab- 
sent in body, and if we are careful to main- 
tain a holy meetness to be worthy commupi- 
cants at the Lord’s table, we shall eat the 
holy shewbread, void of every sort of corrupt 
leaven. 

I have had the pleasure, by means of thy 
correspondence with my kinsman, John Kel- 
sall, to hear of thy welfare, and hope every 
agreeable circumstance attends every branch 
of your family, to whom I not only profess 
but retain a distinguished regard. My situa- 
tion this winter bas not been the most joyous, 
but humbly hope to learn in all states to be 
content. I have had spiritually to pass through 
the region of the shadow of death, and a con- 
siderable share of bodily pain. 

My very near and affectionate love attends 
thy aged and honorable mother. I earnestly 
wish every cheering, helpful circumstance, 
may attend the decline of her well spent life; 
and that every branch of her offspring may, 
by a happy attention to that hand which 
leads with perfect safety through all the 
crooked paths of life, know their close of life 
to be its best and happiest part. 

Farewell, dear John, may best wisdom keep 
thee, and the holy guardianship of Israel’s 
Watcher, be thy safety from all the snares 
and temptations, the baits, and transforma- 
tions of the unwearied adversary. 

Thy affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL ForuERGIL. 


John Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo, 4th, 1757. 

Dear Friend,—I have very trequently given 
thee instances of my being alive in the body, 
by writing divers ways on terrestrial con- 
cerns,* and could wish my mind was as often 
disposed to think and uninterruptedly medi- 
tate and write on more truly profitable con- 
cerns; but alas! various objects too often 
divert my attention, and as thou remarks, 
every hour brings with it a torpedo to stupefy 
our right hand.f I have often with a heavy 
heart to fear this will one day happen to be 
my lotirreparably. There is scarce a person 
that has been favored with the Divine reaches 


* Samuel Fothergill was for several years in the 
business of importing grain and other productions of 
America, and of exporting to this country various kinds 
of merchandize. John Pemberton was connected with 
him as an agent in these transactions. 

+ Alluding to an expression of S. Fothergill in a 
letter from him, dated 10th mo, 26, 1756, (published.) 


and measurably attracted, that more frequent 
ly steps aside, and traverses a path of gloom 
ness and stupidity, than poor me. Divin 
kindness and mercy have been long extended 
and have at times earnest cries to come up if 
faithful obedience and to be weaned from th 
breast of this world, but the infirmities of th 
flesh greatly attend me, that with the aposth 
[1] have great occasion to cry out, who shal 
deliver from this death. I have often read 
thy epistle of the 10th month, which containg 
much applicable to me, and bave desired tha 
the remarks may be graven on the palms ol 
my bands, that they might not be out of 
memory. The desire thou hast for the salvas 
tion of mankind, I hope will induce thee to 
remember thy poor friend, and if thou writes, 
do it freely, spare not reproof, or hints that 
may arise, though ever so close; they may be 
useful, and hope [I] may be favored with @ 
disposition to receive them. 
It was very affecting to me and many more 
of thy friends, to hear thou had been go poorly 
The last account was transmitted me by J. 
Kelsall. I have thought the state thou wast 
dipt into, was not altogether on thy own ac. 
count, but the sins of the people seem to lie 
with weight on the righteous, and for this 
they are baptized. If England does not agree 
with thee, and it is consistent, we shall be 
pleased to see thee and thy dear spouse se 
tled here, and I hope thankful for your com 
pany. Our much esteemed friend Thomas 
Brown, died about ten days since; thou knew 
him, and his communication, and may there 
fore conclude we shall miss his company 
greatly. He has been very silent since thou 
left us, yet weighty and exemplary in spirit 
He appeared a short time before his decease 
very lively. His sickness was short, com 
plained of a dizziness in his head, but was 
about till the day before he died : he was sen 
sible and very willing to go.* Dear M. Yar 
nall embarks in this vessel to perform a re 
ligious visit to Friends in Europe. He has 
been very remarkably favored in our meet 
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ings since he mentioned his concern to our 


Mo. Meeting, [so] that many of us fear we 
sball never see him more. D. Stanton pro 
poses to the southward this fall, and William 
Brown is not’ without thoughts of New Eng 
land. If they go we shall have none bu 
Benjamin [Trotter] in our gallery of the 
men’s side. + ey bi t 
Thy letter to D. Stanton came to his hand 
at a seasonable time, he received it soon afte 
the death of his dear daughter Abigail, fo 
whose death he mourned much. She was ¢ 
hopeful plant, and he had fixed his love deepl 
on her. ‘The contents of thy epistle were very 
appropriate to the state of his family. Sh 
often spoke of thee in her sickness (which 
continued several months) in a very affec 
tionate manner, and though thou seems tk 
conclude thyself forgot by us, yet it isnot th 
case, for thy labors are deeply impressed, ang 
are often profitably revived on many minds 
The savor of that virtue and power that at 


* Thomas Brown was a native of England, and se 
tled with his parents in Pennsylvania, when quit 
young, in 1696. He was a man of small natural caps 
city, and of little school learning, but was entruste 
with a remarkable gift in the ministry, in the exerci 
of which, as the Testimony concerning him states, hj 
“was often led into sublime matter which was conving) 
ing and persuasive in setting forth the dignity and exj 
cellence of the Christian religion.” Interesting bic 
graphical notices of him have been published in th 
Journal, vol. xxi. p. 221, and yol, xxxii. p, 301. 
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snded thee, is still remembered, and the|impossibleto prevent 
fects thereof are visible in many of our|chosen next year. 


outh, of whom there is a promising appear- 
nee, particularly among the females. 
me hand that has visited, protect and pre- 
erve them. Many of thy friends expected 
hou would be fully furnished with letters, 
nd I with some others thought, that we 
vould begin, when others a little abated, 
lather than burden thee. 
Friends on your side censure us much for 
neglecting to answer the piece called the 
Brief State,” which contained such gross lies 
od abuses that we scarcely thought would 
ave been so generally received and believed, 
nd thou knows we could not in every case 
indicate our A[ssembl]y, who had so greatly 
eviated from our known principles, and the 
estimony of our forefathers: and we thought 
‘hat sometime hereafter might answer as well. 
hough we have not taken up time to answer 
hose scurrilous pieces, yet we have been al- 
nost constantly employed for twelve months 
past. The Meeting for Sufferings met every 
week, and sometimes oftener most part of last 
winter, and the early part of the spring, on 
livers weighty affairs. 
ower counties took up much time ; they have 
suffered very deeply by a militia tax, and our 
Governor has used his endeavors to get a law 
f like tenor made here, but is not likely to 
oe effected this year. We cannot expect peace. 
until there is a change in our Ministry, [the 
Jovernor’s Council] several of them are such 
hat were disowned by Friends, and bitter- 
ess dwells in their hearts. 
The Indian affairs have taken ap more time 
shan is easily conceivable. We have had 
various difficulties to wade through, and [they] 
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been sent to your side. 


the pound, are not yet co 
May |country ha 
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a majority of them being}of poverty and feeble health, strove to bring 
Our taxes, except 6d. in|up his children in habits of industry and the 
liected, [so] that the|love of God. At thirteen years of age, young 
s not yet felt the burden; when|Michael went as errand boy to a bookseller. 
all the money that has been given is collected,| His duties here were so faithfu 


lly performed, 


there will be a great cry. The forts built have|that at the expiration ofa year, the bookseller 


been of greater disservice than service, as the 


was willing to take him as an apprentice with- 


Indians seemed to glory in doing mischieflout requiring any premium. Here he had 


* * 


near them, and the men in the forts. 

A treaty was lately held with some of the 
Mobawks at Lancaster, which concladed as 
well as could be expected. If they had met 
sooner, it would have terminated more satis- 
factorily, but they were kept so long that the 
small pox got among them, and old Scarroyada 
and many more noted Indians were taken 
off.* We daily expect to hear of king Tedy- 
uscung, he was to set out about two weeks 
since with a large number of Indians, among 
whom are many of the deluded young men 
he mentioned at the last treaty with him. 
He has proved very faithful and diligent, and 
if there is a hearty disposition to do them 
justice, it is in our power to bind them more 
closely to our interest than ever, but it is evi- 
dent that those that have been the instru- 


and hide their deeds of darkness, and it is to 


many opportunities for instructive reading, 
and becoming interested in Marcet’s Conver- 
sations on Chemistry, he wished to test the 
statements for himself, and so, he says, “I 
made such simple experiments in chemistry 
as could be defrayed in their expense by afew 
pence per week, and also constructed-an elec- 
trical machine, first with a glass phial, and 
afterward with a real cylinder, as well as 
other electrical apparatus of a corresponding 
kind.” This machine is now preserved among 
the treasures of the Royal Institution—a so- 
ciety chartered in 1800 for the purpose of 
promoting the spread of scientific information 
by lectures and other means. 

Sir Humphrey Davy was delighting the 
intellectual world with his brilliant chemical 
discoveries; and his scientific lectures at the 


Friends’ case in the|ments of defrauding them, endeavor to cover| Royal Institution were the resort of large and 


fashionable audiences. One of the bookseller’s 


be feared will do things partially. The Indians|customers, who was a member of the Institu- 


seem resolved to have matters fully settled, 
and they are very quick to discern justice. 
Several instances there 
general treaties of their strong parts and 
quick apprehensions, and wise remarks, even 
to shame our wise and learned men. 

(To be continued.) 


————— ————_ 


For “The Friend.” 


Michael Faraday. 


The decease of this eminent philosopher, 
and investigator of chemical and electrical 
science, has caused the publication of several 
biographies by those who loved and esteemed 


eerity of our intentions, and were people to|njm in his lifetime. His character is one that 


coolly think, they could not suppose that men, 


presents so many valuable and interesting 


vho to take them in general, have the great-| traits, that | propose presenting to the readers 
est interest by far, for their number, of any |of «The Friend” a brief outline of his career, 
men in the Province, would act in a manner| condensed from a short memoir by J. H. Glad- 


nconsistent with their interest. 
ithe interest of our fellow inhabitants in gen- 


We havelstone. 


He was bornin London in 1791. His father 


eral in view, and have been affectionately|was a journeyman blacksmith, who in spite 


oncerned for the desolating calamities that. 
have happened, and we have well-grounded 


* At the treaty held at Lancaster, 5th mo. 1757, 


assurance, that Friends’ interposition through |Tedyuscung and the Delawares were not present, hay- 


Providence bas prevented the effusion of much 
blood. Many instances there are that a very 
few Indians have driven a great part of a 


ing been discouraged by the Senecas on account of the 
informality of the message sent them. In informing 
the Governor that he should not attend, Tedyuscung 
complained “that neither the belts sent (representing 


county: that it may be said one has chased athe authority by which it was called,) nor the persons 


housand: [so] that many are convinced it is |that 
Friends | they 


to no purpose to war with Indians. 
lare not alone in their view, that it is on every 
laccount better to keep the friendship of the 
Indians. 


* * Friends, notwithstanding the mis- 


representations sent you by some evil dis. |upon 


posed persons, have in their proceedings the 
concurrence of the Government, and the last 


reaty at Easton [llth mo. 1756] Friends |Senecas to invite t 
Iwere invited there, which we have in black |nese, to a meeting with you here, 


and white, and the presents that were given 
were through the Governor, and our endea- 
yyors were to avoid offence to any. The ac- 
count sent you was from a man or men that 
were not at the treaty. Iam sorry the peo- 
ple with you are so credulous. Our country 
people seem already to repent Friends being 


out of the House of Assembly , and if we do advice the friendly message had been sent to the Dela- 
not uae much precaution it will be next to wares, 


« 


of the Six Nations with whom Friends had an inter- 


carried them, were proper on the occasion ; that if 
wanted to have a meeting with the Indians they 
should send wise men, not young warriors to invite 
them down.” In this treaty the causes of the dissatis- 
faction of the Delawares were more fully opened by one 
of the chiefs of the Six Nations, who also stated that 
the Delawares had now thrown off their dependence 
his confederacy and would no longer acknowledge 
any but the Senecas as their superiors. *‘ Now brother,” 
said he continuing his speech, “our advice to you is, 
that you send proper messengers immediately to the 

eu with the Delawares and Shaw- 
and when they come, 


tion, took young Faraday to hear four of 
Davy’s public lectures. The eager student 


have been at these|took copious notes of the professor’s explana- 


tions of radiant matter, chlorine, simple in- 
flammables and metals, while he watched the 
experiments that were performed. After- 
wards he wrote the lectures fairly out in a 
quarto volume, that is still preserved—first 
the theoretical portions, then the experiments 
with drawings, and finally an index. The 
desire to be engaged in scientific occupation, 
induced him, while an apprentice, to write to 
the President of-the Royal Society—but he 
received no reply. At the termination of his 
apprenticeship, he became a journeyman book- 
binder, but a few weeks afterwards, Sir Hum- 
phry Davy was working on a new and highly 
dangerous compound, the Chloride of Nitro- 
gen, when he met with an accident which 
seriously injured his eye and produced an 
attack of inflammation. As he could not 
write, he employed Faraday as an amanuensis. 
This engagement did not last long, but it 
opened the way for his ultimate and life-long 
connection with the Institution in whose 
laboratories Sir H. Davy had made so many 
discoveries. When a vacancy occurred, he 
was employed in 1813 as an assistant, with a 
room in the house, and a salary of 25 shillings 
per week. He was expected to assist the 
lecturers in their preparations, and to clean 
and keep in order the apparatus and models. 
He did not, however, contine himself to these 
duties. In the course of a few days he was ex- 
tracting sugar from beet-root. He made Bisul- 
phide of Carbon, one of the worst-smelling 
of all chemical compounds, and in a few weeks 


after his entrance into the laboratory, be had 


been exposed to four separate explosions of 


the treacherous Chloride of Nitrogen. Kunow- 


be very careful in your proceedings with them, and do|ing that the liquid would go off on the slightest 


not be rash, and it will be in your power to settle all 
the difficulties subsisting between you and them.” This 
advice was taken, and Easton was fixed upon as. the 


place of meeting, where an important treaty was held |JUry- BP 
about the middle of the 7th month 1757, which settled|small tube containing 
tween his finger and thumb, and brought a 


the terms of peace. Scarroyada was one of the chiefs 


view in Philadelphia in the 4th mo. 1756, and by whose 


provocation, the experimenters wore masks 
of glass, but this did not save them from in- 


In one case Faraday was holding a 
a few grains of it be- 


iece of warm cement near it, when he was 


suddenly stunned, and on returning to con- 
ciousness found himself standing with his 
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hand in the same position, but torn by the 
shattered tube, and the glass of his mask even 
cut by the projected fragments. Nor was it 
easy to say when the compound could be re- 
lied on, for it seemed very capricious; for in- 
stance, one day it rose quietly in vapor ina 
tube exhausted by the air-pump, but the next 
day, when subjected to the same treatment, 
it exploded with a fearfal noise, and Sir 
Humphry was cut about the chin, and was 
struck with violence on the forehead. This 
seems to have put an end to the experiments. 
Nevertheless, in spite of disagreeables and 
dangers, the embryo philosopher worked on 
with a joyful heart. 

The change in Michael Faraday’s employ- 
ment naturally made him more earnest still 
in the pursuit of knowledge. He was admit- 
ted as a member of the “City Philosophical 
Society,” a fraternity of thirty or forty men 
in the middle or lower ranks of life, who met 
every 4th day evening for mutual instruction. 

Another way in which he strove to educate 
himself is thus described in his own words: 
“ During this spring Magrath and I established 
the mutual improvement plan, and met at my 
rooms up in the attics of the Royal Institu- 
tion, or at Wood Street at his warehouse. It 
consisted, perhaps, of half.a dozen persons, 
chiefly from the City Philosophical Society, 
who met of an evening to read together, and 
to criticise, correct, and improve each other’s 
pronunciation and construction of language. 
The discipline was very sturdy, the remarks 
very plain and open, and the results most 
valuable. This continued for several years.” 

Seven months after his appointment there 
began a new passage in Faraday’s life, which 
gave a fresh impulse to his mental activity, 
and largely extended his knowledge of men 
and things. Sir Humphry Davy, wishing to 
travel on the Continent, and having received 
a special pass from the Emperor Napoleon, 
offered to take him as his amanuensis: he ac- 
cepted the proposal, and for a year and a half 
they wandered about France, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, and then they returned rapidly by 
the Tyrol, Germany, and Holland. 

From this time onward, his career was a 
prosperous one. Having once gained an en- 
trance into the temple of science, his genius, 
patient industry, steady application to the 
business he had adopted, and his estimable 
qualities as a man, insured his success. His 
salary was gradually increased, and he him- 
self promoted to higher and higher positions 
in the Royal Institution. His knowledge and 
skill becoming generally appreciated, he was 
often called upon to analyze substances for 
commercial purposes, and to perform other 
professional work. His gains from these 
sources in 1830 amounted to £1000, and in 
1831 to considerably more. They might easily 
have been increased, but at that time he made 
one of his most remarkable discoveries—the 
evolution of electricity from magnetism— 
and there seemed to lie open before him the 
solution of the problem how to make one force 
exhibit at will the phenomena of magnetism, 
or of common or voltaic electricity. And 
then he had to face another problem—his own 
mental force might be turned either to the 
acquisition of a fortungq or to the following 
up of those great discoveries; it would not 
do both: which should he relinquish? ‘The 
choice was deliberately made: Nature re- 
vealed to him more and more of her secrets, 
but his professional gains sank in 1832 to 
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£155 9s., and during no subsequent year did 
they amount even to that. 
In a letter to Lord Auckland, long after- 
ward, he says: “I have given up, for the last 
ten years or more, all professional occupa- 
tion, and voluntarily resigned a large income, 
that I might pursue in some degree my own 
objects of research.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
SAFE HOME. 


[A hymn of the Greek Church in the tenth century, 
translated by John Neal. ] 
Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck. 
But oh! the joy upon the shore 
To know our voyage peril o’er! 


The prize, the prize secure ! 
The athlete nearly fell ; 
Bore all he could endure, 
And bore not always well. 
But he may smile at conflicts gone 
Who sets the victor’s garland on. 


No more the foe can harm, 
No more of leagured camp, 
No ery of night alarm, 
Nor need of ready lamp. 
And yet how nearly he had failed, 
How nearly had that foe prevailed. 


The lamb is in the fold, 
In perfect safety penned, 
The lion once had hold 
And thought to make an end, 
But One came by with wounded side, 
And for‘the sheep the Shepherd died. 


. The exile is at home. 
Oh nights and days of tears! 
Oh longings not to roam ! 
Oh sins and doubts and fears ! 
What matter now (when men so say), 
The King has wiped those tears away ! 


Oh happy, happy bride! 
The widowed homes are past ; 
The Bridegroom at thy side, 
Thou all His own at last! 
The sorrows of thy former cup 
In full fruition swallowed up. 


Selected. 
THE WEAVER. 


BY WM. H. BURLEIGH. 


Ceaselessly, the weaver, Time, 
Sitting at his mystic loom, 
Keeps his arrowy shuttle flying, — 
Every thread anears our dying; 
And with melancholy chime, 
Very low and sad withal, 
Sings his solemn madrigal 
As he weaves our thread of doom. 


“ Mortals!” thus he weaving sings, 
“ Bright or dark the web shall be 
As ye will it; all the tissues 
Blending in harmonious issues, 
Or discordant colorings ; 
Time the shuttle drives, but you, 
Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny. 


“God bestows the shining warp; 
Fill it with as bright a woof, 
And the whole shall glow divinely, 
As if wrought by angels finely, 
To the music of the harp; 
And the blended colors be 
Like perfect harmony, 
Keeping evil things aloof. 


“Envy, malice, pride, and hate, 
Foulest progeny of sin, 

Let not these the weft entangle 

With their blind and furious wrangle, 

Marring your diviner fate ; 

But with love and deeds of good 

Be the web throughout imbued, 
And the perfect shall ye win.” 


Thus he singeth very low, 

Sitting at his mystic loom, 
And his shuttle still is flying,— 
Thread by thread anears our dying, 
Grows our shroud with every throw; 
And the hues of Hell or Heaven 
To each thread by us are given, 

As he weaves our web of doom, 


John Griffith on the Ministry. 

About this time I had a distant view of 
being called into the work of the ministry 
my mind being at times wonderfully over 
shadowed with the universal love of God, in 
the glorious gospel of his Son to mankind, to 
that degree that I thought I could, in the 
strength thereof, give up to spend, and to be 
spent, for the gathering of souls to Him, the 
great Shepherd of Israel, and that I could lift 
up my voice like a trumpet to awaken the in 
habitants of the earth; but I found all this 
was by way of preparation for this important 
work, and that I had not yet received a com 
mission to engage therein. A fear was upon 
my mind, and care lest I should presume te 
enter upon this solemn undertaking without 
a right call; it appearing to me exceeding 
dangerous to speak in the name of the Lord 
without a clear evidence in the mind that he 
required it of me: which I then fully thought 
he would in his own time, which was to be 
waited for. From this time, until I was really 
called into the work, I frequently had, bu 
especially in religious meetings, openings of 
scripture passages, with lively operations of 
the Divine power in my mind; and sometimes) 
with so much energy, that I have been almost: 
ready to offer what I had on my mind to 
others. But as, through an holy awe which 
dwelt upon my heart, I endeavored to try my 
offering in the unerring balance of the sane+ 
tuary, I found it was too light to be offered, 
and was thankful to the Lord for his merciful 
preservation, in that I had been enabled to 
avoid offering the sacrifice of fools. But 
when the time really came that it was di- 
vinely required of me, the evidence was 80° 
indisputably clear that there was not the least, 
room to doubt; yet through fear and human 


|frailty I put it off, and did not give way there- 


unto. Butoh, how was I condemned in myself! 
The divine sweetness which had covered my 
mind in the meeting was withdrawn, and I 
left in a very poor, disconsolate state, where- 
in I was ready to beg forgiveness, and to 
covenant with the Lord that if he would be 
pleased to favor me again in like manner, I 
would give up to his requiring. B| 
At the next First-day meeting the heavenly 
power overshadowed me in a wonderful man- 
ner, in which it was required of me to oe 
down in supplication to the Lord in a few 
words. I gave way thereunto in the dread 
of bis power, with fear and trembling. After) 
which, oh how my soul was filled with peace’ 
and joy in the Holy Ghost! I could then 
sing and make sweet melody in my heart to 
the Lord. As I remember, I was twenty-one 
years of age the very day I first entered into’ 
this great and awful work of the ministry, 
which was the 21st of the 5th mo. O.8., 1734. 
I have found my mind engaged to be some- 
what particular concerning the manner of my 
entering into the ministry, to stand by way 
of caution and proper encouragement ‘ 
others who may peruse the same; having in 
the course of my observation had cause te 
fear some have taken the work of prepa 
tion, as before hinted, for the thing itself; anc 
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ive proceeded very far, to theirown great 
ding, and the hurt of others, in bringing 
rd untimely fruit, which is exceedingly 
erous, and carefully to be avoided. 
‘thing is a sufficient guard to preserve 
from but the single eye, through the Di- 
dlessing, awfully considering whata great 
rit is for dust and ashes to speak as the 
‘tle Peter directs, viz: “ As every man has 
ved the vift, even so minister the same 
© another as good stewards of the mani- 
grace of God. If any man speak, let him 
< as the oracles of God; if any man min 
let him do it as of the ability which God 
ih.” The author to the Hebrews saith 
“no man taketh this bonor to himeelf, 
ie that is called of God as was Aaron.” 
iat whatever some may pretend to, and 
de themselves into, unless they are really 
l of God, they will have no share in that 
that cometh from God only. 
e church of Christ hath not been with- 
38 trouble from false ministers. neither in 
rimitive times nor in ours. That excel- 
yospel liberty of all who feel themselves 
ed thereunto, whether male or female, 
ting or prophesying one by one, hath 
and still is abused by false pretenders 
ivine inspiration; yet the liberty ought 
» preserved inviolable, and other means 
1 out to remedy this great inconveniency; 
would not be difficult, were the mem- 
“in a general way, spiritually minded, 
ly savoring the things that -be of God. 
vard and unsanctified appearances by way 
nistry, would then be easily suppressed, 
not to disturb the peace of the church. 
ease has been otherwise as I have ob- 
din some places; but little minded if the 
3 and doctrine were sound, and nothing 
‘me in the conversation. Here the main 
; which is the powerful demonstration 
» Holy Spirit, is little regarded ; and if a 
ve deeply pained at heart with such life- 
\inistry, they find it exceeding difficult to 
nds thereon, for want of more strength ; 
Wally when they perceive what strength 
is against them; for formal professors 
0 have it 80, rather than to sit in silence. 
‘I have observed such pretenders all 
fa or tongue, and no ears to receive in- 
ion; fond of teaching others, but very 
hable themselves. I pray God to quick- 
8 people and raise the Society into a 
lively sense of that blessed arm of power 
. gathered us to be a people; or, lL fear 
reat evil above hinted at will prove a 
growing one: profession without posses- 
eing the proper element for such a min- 
to grow and flourish in. 
im not quite free to omit a remark on this 
as I am fully persuaded the living mem- 
f the church of Christ, groan under a 
il sense of this sorrowful token of a de- 
| Society. May the Lord of Sabaoth hear 
jeries, and regard the anguish of their 
‘in secret, so as to work by his invisible 
* for his own name’s sake and their en- 
nent, by turning his hand again upon 
‘Sion” to purge away her dross, and to 
way her tin and reprobate silver, that 
bdges may be restored as at the first, and 
founsellors as at the beginning; that 
, having their feet shod with the pre- 
on of the gospel of peace, may yet ap- 
Oeautifal upon the mountains! so be it 
my soal.” 
lave given some hints how it was with 
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me by way of preparation for the great and 
important work of the ministry, and the dan- 
ger of being misled; even at some times when 
I had right openings, and felt the sweet, effi 
cacious virtue of the love of God through 
Jesus Christ, to mankind ; which doubtless is 
the sensible experience and enjoyment, at 
times, of every faithful follower of Christ who 
never was Called to the work of the ministry. 
I was in those days apprehensive of some 
danger of being led out at that door; but I 
have since more fully and perfectly seen the 
danger of this, and other by-paths which 
would have led me to give that away to others 
which I was to live upon myself; and out of 
the humble, dependent state in which only 
there is safety, to have a will and way of my 
own that I might be furnished and enriched 
with much treasure. But sincerity of heart, 
and my endeavor to preserve the single eye, 
through the watchful care of Divine Provi- 
dence over men, brought the day of the Lord 
upon it all: so that I came clearly to see and 
experimentally to know my sufficiency was 
of God; that-there must be a steady depend- 
ence upon the Lord, to be immediately sup- 
plied every time I was to engagein this solemn 
service. I ardently desire that all who have 
the least apprehension of being called into the 
work of the ministry, may dwell in an holy 
dread of the Divine presence, and know their 
own wills wholly subjected to the Divine will, 
waiting for a distinct and clear certainty of 
the Lord’s requirings, not only in entering 
upon it at first, but also at all other times. 
And as self comes to be laid in the dust for 
ever, they will receive undeniable evidence in 
their own minds of the certainty of their mis- 
sion; and they will not be without a testi- 
mony thereof from the witness for God in the 
consciences of mankind among whom they 
are sent to minister. They will bea savor 
of life to the living in the truth, and of death 
to those who are in a state of death. Let it 
ever be remembered, that nothing of, or be- 
longing to man, can possibly add any lustre 
or dignity to so divine a gift. Neither will 
the best and most curiously adapted words or 
doctrine, ever so truly and consistently de- 
livered, be any more than as sounding brass, 
or as a tinkling cymbal, without the power, 
light and demonstration of the spirit of Christ. 
There is no occasion for those who regard his 
power as the substance of their ministry, to 
be solicitous about words, as the lowest and 
most simple are really beautiful when fitly 
spoken under that holy influence. 

(See John Griffith’s Journal more at length 
on this interesting subject, vol. 5, Friend’s 
Library, chap. 1st. 

Burlington county, Ist mo. 27, 1873.] 

For “The Friend.” 


A Common-Sense View of the Suffering among the 
Freedmen, 


The continued cry from Virginia and North 
Carolina invites inquiry. Having been famil- 
iar with the localities, there appears ground 
for the opinion that the Freedmen are too 
much fur banging about old towns. They 
ought to be encouraged to go where there is 
work, where there is pay, and where they 
are wanted, viz: in the cotton, rice and sugar 
fields. They should be scattered. Schools 
will be found where there is work. The 
great lesson for them now is, that Of self help. 
It is for us and them to aim persistently at 
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industrial training and Normal schools. There 
is reliable information as to the chances for 
work in the Gulf States. Some smart Freed- 
men (leading minds) laid up the past year 
from $300 to $1,500 each, by working cotton 
lands to the shares. Thus a 1600 acre farm 
is let out to four head men, to each man 
400 acres; the owner finding teams, seeds, 
and tools, and getting two-thirds of the crop, 
Freedmen one-third. In very good ground 
and season, one acre sometimes makes a bale 
of 300 lbs. It is easy to see what good man- 
agement might do on 400 acres. The head 
Freedman hires and pays the hands $8, $10, 
$15 or $20 per month and “ finds” them. 

This works so well both for planter and la- 
borer, that it is becoming the common way, 
and offers. strong inducements to the half 
starving people in old Virginia, &c., either as 
underworkers or as head men. How much 
better to go to work, thus producing some- 
thing to eat and wear, than producing poi- 
son, and working that up into boxes and 
hogsheads to be sent about the earth, poison- 
ing and demoralizing men, women and child- 
ren, after having impoverished the ground 
where it grew, making the people actually 
poorer by exhausting their capital ; poorer in 
the best sense, and weaker in every sense. 
For such is the effect of the culture and con- 
sumption of tobacco. A man true to his be- 
ing cannot view all this fixing up of tobacco, 
even by the little fingers of the school children, 
for money to get books, or clothes against the 
shivering time, without sadness and disgust. 
Money cannot gloss over its abominable real- 
ities, 

Another common sense view is on this 
wise: A man wishes to start a cotton or 
sugarfarm. Formerly he must buy his slaves 
at New Orleans or Savannah with much 
trouble and risk, costing about $1,000 a man, 
besides his land. Here is about $40,000 of 
capital for forty hands needed to stock it. 
Now, instead of this outlay, he says to the 40 
men, (Freedmen) Do you want work? -Yes. 
Well, come in and go at it. The concern 
goes on all right. The Freedmen, in effect, 
by hiring themselves in this way to the plant- 
er, and relieving him of risk, save him the 
outlay of $40,000. Comparing this with the 
old way of investing $40,000 in human stock, 
(indispensable to driving on the plantation 
work) it looks very much like loaning to the 
planter this $40,000. It is putting it at his 
command for a‘time, and that time no longer 
than he wants it. The great problem of the 
superiority of free labor for both sides the 
bargain, is being beautifully worked out. 
True, it is not so beautiful to the pro-slavery 
man, who had his all engulfed in the rotten- 
ness of Confederate scrip, and yet wants back 
the old way, when he sees the negro making 
his $800 a year, and “gwine to hab de man- 
sion after a while.” He sees not a few of 
those very slaves already “ hab de mansion” 
and plantation sure enough, (as I have my- 
self witnessed), and such facts as 5000 acres 
of land owned by Freedmen in one county of 
Alabama, bought since the war: but beauti- 
ful to those who. treat the negro as a man, 
pay fair wages, abide by contracts, accept the 
political situation, and provide schools, or 
cheerfully pay taxes to support them: and 
do not, when they find the Freedman realiz- 
ing his one-third of profit (in $800 or $1,000), 
grumble and grow envious because their own 
are only twice as much; but truly with Whit- 
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tier’s words rejoice, because no longer lies upon 
them 
“The one curse of the two races which held both in 
tether: 
They are rising, both are rising, black and white to- 
gether.” 


The reason why Freedmen have been dis- 


appointed on going to the Gulf States is, they 
have rushed down without first having got 
places, or finding where they were wanted. 
Proper precautions by writing or by employ- 
ment agencies, would remedy this. 

The above considerations induce us to say 
to the poor Freedmen of the border States, go 
to the Gulf States. Work is there. Y. W. 


Germantown, Ist mo. 17th, 1873. 


N.B.—As to coming North, it takes young, 
hardy ones to stand our climate and work. 
I would not discourage it,—quite the con- 
trary—if places be first provided. The trou- 
ble is, the negro often does not pass the sea- 
soning well up here. If he does he can cer- 
tainly thrive as a northern laborer. The 
point is, scatter from towns where there is 
no work, or none better than tobacco work. 


for “The Friend.” 
Why the Vacant Seats are not Filled up. 


There is something suggestive in the follow- 
ing letter of one of Wisdom’s children of last 
century, which we of this day may well pon- 
der; and with a deep feeling of its importance 
give due place to the interrogatory, Is it 1? 
True it is, that without the submission of the 
heart to Christ Jesus whose servants all true 
Christians must be; without that filial fear 
and chastened obedience to Him, which our 
extreme helplessness and dependence call! for; 
and without that bowing to His yoke and 
cross, and letting His humiliating judgments 
and purifying baptisms pass upon the trans- 
gressing, corrupt nature, we need not expect 
to grow in the kvowledge of the Father, nor 
in the grace and truth that came by His dear 
Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Without these, it is greatly to be feared, we 
shall but go on year after year in the-same 
groove of worldly ease, the same round of 
worldly care, and find ourselves after the lapse 
of a score or more of years, but little more ex- 
perimentally and savingly acquainted with 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
after the power of an endless life, than when 
the visitations of the Redeemer, with His 
pleading voice at the door of our hearts— 
obedience to which being ever our only safe 
hope—were first manifested unto us for our 
sanctification and salvation. 


“ Mountmellick, 5th of 4th mo. 1787. 
* * * * 
“I have seen many sweet and promising 
blossoms, fair and fragrant, from which de- 
licious fruits might have been expected in due 
season,—many hopeful youths of both sexes, 
whom the Lord has been graciously pleased 
to visit and to open an eye in them to see the 
beauty and excellence which is in the Truth, 
and to view this world as it really is; but 
there has not been a following on to know 
the Lord in progressive stages of advance- 
ment,—there has not been a sufficiently dili- 
gent waiting for the re-baptizing which purges 
and makes clean from all defilement of fiesh 
and spirit, nor forthe r-anointing which keeps 
the internal eye open and clear to see things 
natural, and things spiritual in the proper 
light ; so there is a dwindling, a decaying, and 
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a dwarfishness in stature, a deficiency in mea- 
gure and weight, and the vacant seats of the 
princes and nobles, removed from works to 
rewards, are not effectually filled up; thus de- 
fect and weakness have overspread, the dig- 
nity of the church is lowered, and her au- 
thority, which stands in the life and in the 
power of Truth, is greatly diminished. If ye 
are persuaded that these things are so, my 
dear , do thou and some of thy near con- 
nexions look about you and see whereabouts 
you are; let not the cares of this life-super- 
sede your interested concern in those things 
which relate to a better state that is to come. 
While ye are commendably and moderately 
diligent in outward business, be diligent and 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord and his 
cause with your best in your generation. 
Above all things fecl after the dew of 
heaven, and as much of the fatness of the 
earth as is suitable for you, will be added. 
Let the pure Truth, and its heavenly wisdom, 
circumscribe your desires and designs in all 
things; you will find its government and 
direction most profitable, both as to the life 
which now is, and that which is to come. 
Thy truly affectionate, Roe 


For “The Friend.” 

The subjoined address was delivered by 
Howard Crosby, Pastor of the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Congregation in New York, 
on the 17th of the lst month, 1869. It has 
been since printed in the form of a Tract, and 
the following paragraphs comprise all of it ex- 
cept a few pages, not deemed essential to the 
main subject. a 


[In admitting the article sent us we deem it 
right to say, there are some inferences drawn 
in the fore part of it which to us appear 
fanciful, and some expressions in other places 
which we would not ourselves use; but we 
are glad to have such a testimony against 
the prevailing sinfulness in the extravagance 
and fashion of dress in, the community, and 
which has crept into our own Society, and is 
likely to increase, as the modern sentiment in 
relation to plainness of speech, behavior and 
apparel, undermines the practical principles 
heretofore governing Friends in their main- 
tainance. }—Eps. 


Consecrated Looking-Glasses. 

“ And he made the Javer of brass, and the foot of it of 
reaee of the looking-glasses of the women.””—Exodus 
The laver stood before the tabernacle, be- 
tween the brazen altar and the entrance of 
the sanctuary. As the altarrepresented the 
atoning work of Jesus, so the laver repres- 
ented his cleansing work, the expiation for 
sin and the purifying of the heart being botb 
necessary for entrance into the holy house of 
God. These were the only two articles. of 
the holy furniture that were placed without 
the tabernacle. The candlestick, the shew- 
bread table, the incense-altar, and the ark 
were all within, unseen by the outside spec- 
tator. Those inner articles represented ex- 
periences of the renewed soul, but these two 
outer ones, the great altar and the laver, 
represented the means of renewal, without 
which there could be no such experiences. 
The very order in which these two were 
approached by the priest on entering the 
sanctuary is significant. First was the great 
altar, whereon the victim bled, and then, 
after this, the laver was reached. Thus was 


indicated the grand truth, that punishn 
for sin-must first be administered by Inf 
Justice before the polluted soul of man & 
receive the Holy Spirit and be cleansed. 
altar exhibited death for sin; the laver, 
obtained by that death. The altar sho 
Jesus carrying captivity captive; the | 
showed bim giving gifts to men. 

The fact that the whole of the large 
beautiful laver was composed of the look 
glasses of Israclitish ladies, was a fact 
must have associated itself with great tena 
with the sacred basin in the minds of a 
Jewish beholders. Let us look with Je 
eyes upon the laver and learn the lesson 
comes from this fact of its origin. ; 

The looking-glass is the best represen 
of that microcosm of individuality whi 
known by the French word “toilette.” ‘TF 
is a proper attention to this departmer 
life necessary to meet the demands of ¢ 
liness and neathess in both sexes; and 
the simple fact that women have longer 
than men, the former must devote more 
than the latter to this exercise. But 
which may be rightly used for the m 
purpose of neatness and cleanliness may 
easily be abused for the immodest purpo 
vanity and display. And this has been’ 
time immemorial one of the peculiar ter 
tions of the fairer sex, probably because 
are the fairer. It was this temptation 
had its warning in the construction 0 
laver. This emblem of holiness said i 
symbolism, “Ye ladies of Israel, bewa 
vain show. Rather use your precious 
and energy, which might be wasted on sé 
adornments, in promoting the cause of 
ness in your own hearts and the hea 
others.” This voice speaks yet in the si 
history, and the apostles accompany it. 
their inspired injunctions. “Let wom 
says Paul, “adorn themselves in modes 
parel, with shamefacedness and sobriety 
with braided hair or gold or pearls or ¢ 
array, but (which becometh women pré 
ing godliness) with good works.”. And. 
adds, “Whose adorning, let it not be the 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, a 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apy 
but let it be the hidden man (or person 
of the heart in that which is not corrup 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet § 
which is in the sight of God of great pr 
It will not do for Christian women to &® 
these express and reiterated injunction 
God’s word. They are written in God's ® 
because they are connected with spi 
prosperity and with God’s honor. The 
a practical infidelity common among ® 
who bear Christ’s name, which ignores 
plain statements of the Bible by flippant 
sions to Paul’s bachelorhood or to the ady 
of the nineteenth century. But it isthe) 
Ghost who speaks through Paul the ba 
and Peter the married man in precisely 
same tones, and He speaks for the ninete 
and twenty-ninth century just as direct 
for the firat. The word of God abideth 
ever. That word declares that a vain at 
ing of the person is a hindrance to gra¢ 
displeasing to God; and yet in spite 0 
witness of heaven, Christian women ar 
stantly daring to say, “Oh! what ha 
there be in it?” and the faithful siste 
reminds them of God’s will in the matt 
set down as a puritan or fanatic. If Tf 


called upon to point out the most ala 


1 this city to-day, those which are most 
pread in their ravages, most - deceitful 


ir influences, and most soul-destroying 


ir ultimate effects, 1 would not mention 
enness with all its fearful havoc, nor 
ing with it crazed victims, nor harlotry 
8 hellish orgies, but the love of money, 
» part of men, and the love of display, on 
rt of women. While open vice sends 
musands, these fashionable and favored 
‘euces send their ten thousands to per- 
They sear the conscience, encrust 
ul with an impenetrable shell of world- 
debauch the affections from every high 
eavenly object, and make the man or 
mn a worshipper of self. And, while 
all this, the poor victim is allowed by 
opinion to think himself or herself a 
ian; while the drunkard, the gambler, 
e prostitute is not deceived by such a 
t fora moment. In regard tothe love 
onal display, note these things : 
is emphasizing the wrong portion of our 
ality. Our souls live forever. Their 
3 ougbt to shine forth to God’s glory. 
hese bodies are hags of bones to be 
ered into dust. Emphasizing the body 
mphasize vanity. And here we may 
‘the remark that, as a soul appreciates 
n growth, it refases to exalt the body. 
the empty mind that loves most to 
ithe body. A meek and quiet spirit and 
full of good works hold up the right 
for an exampletothe race. They com- 
what God loves to the imitation and 
tance of others; but a bedizened body 
he heads of fools into a false course 
ilation, and reduces a woman to rivalry 
he peacocks, 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Young People. 


“There is a number of young people up and 
down, hopeful and promising, who do not 
prefer the tinsel vanities of this world, to the 
substantial comforts of Divine favor. They 
are not compatible together: the idol which 
the uncircumcised nature worships, cannot 
stand where the ark of the testimony dwells. 
We must choose which we would serve; and 
on making a right choice, and persevering 


therein, depends our everlasting happiness. | 


Oh! my children, be wise, and make glad the 
hearts of your tender affectionate futher and 
mother, who watch over you, with asolicitous 


care, for your good. Be humble and be; 


meek, that you may be taught of the ways of 
the Lord, and your understanding guided in 
sound judgment. So will you be as happy 
as the condition of mortal man can be; in 
yourselves feeling renewedly the evidence, 
assurance and earnest of a blessed immortal- 
ity, and you will come up successors in the 
maintenance of the noblest cause which ever 
was, or ever will be upon earth. No honor 
equal to that of being the servants of Christ: 
no wages of such high value as he liberally 
bestows. ‘The time hastens, with unremit- 
ing speed, which will decide on each of us. 
The past is irrevocable, the future is uncer- 
tain; therefore, now is the accepted time, and 
now is the opportusity which should be laid 
bold on, and diligently improved by us all, 
and each of us.” From a letter of R. Shack- 
leton; 1779. 


When God bid Abraham leave all at his bid- 
ding, he did not tell him whither he should 


gain, it involves a wicked consumption of|go, only, ‘whither I shall show thee.” He 


nd money. Hours are robbed from the 
the higher nature in order to bedeck 
recaying tent. The diary of a fashion- 
hristian woman would be a sad history 
d, if we only looked at the one item of 
ie of time. Look over the day from 
n the morning to twelve or two at 
fifteen or seventeen hours—and if it 
lly fashionable day, with its hollow vis- 
fits dinner and its evening party, you 
it least four hours of the looking glass, 
fall the rest (except ten minutes given 
50 running over a chapter and a form of 
»in the morning and at night) belongs 
‘world as distinct from and opposed to 

his is the full-blown fashionable Chris- 
oman. Preserve the principle, but re- 
the dimensions, and you have a very 
on type of Christian lady. As with 
© with money. The quality and quan- 
ike empty the purse. By actual com- 
on, a fashionable lady’s garments and 
ments (taking the average) would neat- 
lhe twenty of the most refined of her 
She has put upon her person twenty 
imore than was uecessary to give her 
odest and becoming appearance God 
es. Where the waste can be afforded, 
+ fearful misplacement of value; but 
vhere in one case it can be afforded, in 
sand it produces debt, domestic jarring, 
fien, baukruptcy. 

(To be continued.) 

use of travelling is to regulate imagi- 

by realities, and instead of thinking 
aings may be, to see them as they are. 

lohnson. 


enquires not what conveniences and accom- 


modations the country had whither be would’! 


lead him—only “ Follow me,”—so if God bid 
thee leave health, leave it willingly—if He 
would have thee go into sickness, go with 
him willingly ; yea, if he lead thee into any 
condition, even the vale of tears and shadow 
of death, go with him readily and cheerfully. 
—I. Everard. 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 8, 1873. 


The apostle Peter speaking of the proper 
adorning of the Christian, says “Let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible.” It is to this immortal part in 
man that the gospel is addressed, and it is 
here only that he can know it to be “the 
power of God unto salvation.” _ It was to re- 
generate, transform and save this hidden man 
that Christ came into the world, and bis doc- 
trines and teachings are applicable, to inspire 
and govern our inmost thoughts, to conform 
our motives and resolves to his blessed will 
there made known; with the certainty that 
as this is experienced, the outer man will 
give proof of that conformity; and our con- 
versation and actions be the result of the mind 
of the Spirit that leads out of ail error and 
into all truth. “The kingdom of heaven is 
within,” and as it is a spiritual kingdom, so 
its laws are spiritual, written in the heart, 
for the control and regulation of the hidden 


man. 
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Our merciful Saviour when He left the 
glory he had with the Father before the 
world began and came in that holy humanity 
with which he condescended to clothe himself 
‘for our sake and to do his Father’s will, de- 
clared to those whom he addressed: “I speak 
to the world those things that I have heard 
from Him;” and such was the wisdom and 
power with which He spoke, that even his 
lenemies confessed “never man spake like this 
map,” and his hearers ‘‘wondered at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mouth.” So also it pleased Him “in whom 
ure all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
to inspire holy men to set forth in a form of 
words, many sacred truths relating to himself, 
to the means provided by Him for the restor- 
ation of man out of the fall, to the spiritual 
warfare which man must wage during his 
probation, and also the blessed promises made 
by Him to those who have entered the strait 
gate and are walking in the narrow way that 
leads to his mansions of rest and peace. 
These koly Scriptures are “profitable fur doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 

It must therefore be either egregious vanity 
or daring impiety for any to claim that they 
can rightly understand and expound the 
thoughts and spiritual meaning intended to 
be conveyed in the discourses and teachings 
of the Son and Sent of the Father by their 


natural intellectual powers, unless, in their 
measure, they are brought under the en- 
lightening influence and practical govern- 
ment of the Spirit with which He carries on 
his work in the hearts of his true born chil- 
dren. In hke manner the things written by 
inspired men aforetime, for our learning, 
“that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope,” can be rightly 
interpreted, theirspiritual meaning effectually 
discerned and applied, only by the same Spirit 
that gave them forth. “For what man 
knoweth the things of man save the spirit of 
man which is in him? Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God.” 

By study and research we may acquire a 
superficial knowledge of the events, the his- 


tory, the customs and other like outward 
things recorded in the Scriptures, and a literal 
knowledge of the precepts and doctrines 
therein expressed; but there is nothing can 
unlock for us the saving truths, the heavenly 
mysteries of the gospel of Christ, but the 
Spirit of Him who bath the key of David, 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah; and He thank- 
ed his Father that He bad hid these things 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
them unto babes. As it is thus only tbat the 
Scriptures can make us wise unto salvation, 
—through living fuith in Christ Jesus as re- 
vealed to the hidden man—so the religious 
performances of the outward man however 
specious unless they spring from the same 
source, and are accompanied by the regener- 
ated will and affections of the inner man, can- 
not be acceptable to the Searcher of hearts; 
for “All things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of Him, with whom we bave to do.” 

Well may we then reverently return thanks 
unto our Father in heaven for bis ‘“‘unspeak-, 
able gift” of the Holy Spirit, purchased for us 
by our adorable Redeemer when He poured 
out his soul unto death, and made the pro- 
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pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world; a measure of which Grace is given 
unto every one, to profit withal. The Serip- 
tures are an invaluable blessing, for the right 


estimation and use of which we must render |Several trains have been fired into by the Carlists, and 
an account; they are they which testify of|obstacles placed on the track. 


Christ, and that it is He alone that can give to 
the hidden man tbe life that is eternal. Long 
before the Scriptures of the New Testament 
were written, Jesus said to the people about 
him, “If ye love mekeep my commandments.” 
“He that hath my commandments and keep- 
eth them he it is that loveth me.” “If ye 
continue in my word then are ye my disciples 
indeed.” ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.” It remain 

eth to be so down to the present day. “The 
Word of God [inwardly revealed] is quick 
and powerful and sbarper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart,” and it must therefore be 
the primary rule of faith and practice. Noth- 
ing therefore is of so much consequence to 
each one of us, as closing in with the merciful 
visitations of this holy Spirit and having the 
hidden man created anew by its almighty 
power. They that are the sons of God are 
led by the Spirit of God. George Fox says: 
“The Lord God opened to me by his invisible 
power, how every man is enlightened by the 
divine light of Christ. Isaw it shine through 
all, and that they that believed in it, came out 
of condemnation, to the light of life, and be- 
came the children of it; but they that hated 
it and did not believe in it, were condemned 
by it, though they made a profession of Christ. 
This I saw in the pure openings of the light, 
without the help of any man; neither did I 
then know where to find it in the Scriptures; 
though afterwards searching the Scriptures | 
found it. For I saw in that Light and Spirit 
which was before the Scriptures were given 
forth, and which led the holy men of God to 
give them forth, that all must come to that 
Spirit if they would know God or Christ or 
the Scriptures aright, which they that gave 
them forth, were led and taught by.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—A telegraphic dispatch from Cadiz to 
London, confirms the report that it was the Spanish 
steamer Murillo which ran into and sunk the emigrant 
ship Northfleet, off Dungeness lighthouse, on the night 
of the 22d ult. The steamship, however, was not sunk 
herself, as was at one time believed, but has arrived at 
Cadiz in safety. Her destination was Lisbon, for which 
port she had a cargo, but upon entering that harbor she 
was signalled not to land, as there is an extradition 
treaty between Portugal and Great Britain, under which 
the officers would have been surrendered to the British 
authorities to answer the charges brought against them. 
She consequently put to sea again and proceeded to 
Cadiz, as there is no extradition treaty between Spain 
and Great Britain.. The Murillo sustained no damage 
by the collision. 

It is reported that the American bankers of London 
Joaned Louis Napoleon £200,000 to faciliate a coup he 
was meditating, and that since his death the money has 
been returned to them. P 

The Committee of Thirty of the French Assembly, 
after passing a resolution affirming their power to deal 
with the constitutional questions which they have taken 
in hand, adopted amendments to the decree proposed 
by the sub-committee which provide for the creation of 
a second legislative chamber, for a new electoral law, 

yand for restricting the President’s privilege of address- 
ing the Assembly on occasions when bills are before it. 
When these propositions were submitted to President 
Thiers, he informed the Committee that he could not 
accept them. : 


THE FRIEND. 


The Orleans Railway Company have been notified 
that railroad traffic in the North of Spain is interrupted 
by the Carlist insurrection. The Spanish companies 
advise merchants to forward no more freight at present, 
as the running of regular trains has been suspended. 


A census of Cuba has recently been taken, which 
places the total population of the island at 1,399,811, 
there being 763,176 whites, 238,927 free colored, 362,288 
slaves, and 34,420 Asiatics. In 1867 the population of 
Cuba was reported to be 1,414,508. The insurrection 
in the eastern end of Cuba has probably interfered with 
getting an accurate census in that part of the island. 

The Italian government has promulgated a decree 
whereby the State takes formal possession of sixteen 
convents in Rome. ve 

William C. Lunalike has been elected King of the 
Sandwich Islands. The election was held on New 
Years’ Day, after an endorsement of the claimant by a 
majority of the Legislative Assembly. The new king 
is 38 years old. He was elected unanimously by a vote 
of the people. 

A fire broke out on the first inst., in the Central block 
of the Royal Military Acgdemy at Woolwich, and was 
not extinguished until the whole block had been de- 
stroyed, 

A London dispatch of the 2d'says: The British Isles 
were visited last night by one of the most violent storms 
ever experienced. Snow fell to an extraordinary depth 
in the city and country, and to-day it is six inches deep 
in the streets of London. The omnibuses and cabs have 
ceased running, and scarcely a vehicle of any descrip- 
tion has been seen in the streets all day. In the north 
the snowfall was much heavier. A gale raged with great 
fury all around the English and Irish coasts, Many 
wrecks have been reported, attended with a fearful loss 
of life. 

Communication between San Sebastian and the in- 
terior of Spain has been entirely interrupted by the 
Carlists. There is no communication with Bilboa, ex- 
cept by sea, and an attack on that city by the Carlists is 
feared. A Carlist band was attacked by a force of the 
royal troops and maintained their position after a fight 
of three hours. The insurgents claim the result as a 
victory. 

A Berlin paper shows that the Russian forces in 
Central Asia are strong enough to defy any attempt of 
the British to check their progress. 

The Sultan of Turkey is expected to be present at the 
opening of the great Vienna Exhibition. , 

A London dispatch of the 4th says: Numerous wrecks 
are reported on the English, Scotch and Irish coasts, 
but no American vessels are yet mentioned. 

London, 2d mo. 3d.—Consols 92}. U.S. bonds, 1867, 
94; ten-forty 5 per cents, 92}; new fives, 91. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10 a 104d.; Orleans, 
10}.a103d. Breadstuffs firm and wheat higher. 

A terrible earthquake has occurred in the island of 
Samos, causing great destruction of property and loss 
of life. 

President Thiers attended the sitting of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty on the 3d inst., and presented his views 
on the constitutional project which the Committee sub- 
mitted to him. He said the scheme contained ill-dis- 
guised attacks on himself, but he would accept it if cer- 
tain amendments which he declared indispensable were 
adopted. He urged; the necessity of being free to ad- 
dress the Assembly on questions of general policy. 

Unirep Starrs. — Miscellaneous. —The House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 117 to 61, rejected the bill 
for the admission of Colorado into the Union. 

The India rubber trade of the United States has 
rapidly increased during the last ten years. In 1872 
the imports of India rubber into New York from South 
America amounted to 11,860,920 pounds. 

The exports of cheese from the United States, in 1872, 
amounted to 66,204,025 pounds, valued at $7,752,918. 
In 1860 the exports were only 15,515,799 pounds. 

The Public debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted 
on the first inst. to $2,162,658,581, having increased 
$406,243 during the month preceding. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
333, including 106 children under ten years. There 
were 48 deaths of consumption, 38 inflammation of the 
lungs, and 15 old age. The mean temperature of the 
First month, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 
29.68 deg., the highest during the month 59 deg., and 
the lowest 2 deg. The amount of rain and melted snow 
for the month was 6.04 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the First month for the past 84 
years is 31.32 deg., the highest mean of temperature 
during that entire period was in 1790, 44 deg., and the 
lowest in 1857, 22.37 deg. ee 


which 42 were from small pox. 


comparative numbers of the different kinds © 
animals as shown by careful estimates, annuall 
by county correspondents, shows a small increase 
horses, cattle and sheep of the entire country, wh 
number of hogs nearly reaches the total of last y 


cent. funded loan of the United States is selling 
Stock Exchange at half per cent. premium bef 
opening of the books. 
rapidly from both Europe and the United State: 


on the 3d inst. 
U. S. six per cents, 1881, 118}; ditto, 1867 
10-40 5 per cents, 115. Superfine flour, 
State extra, $7.60 a $7.75; finer brands, $8 
White California-wheat, $2.15 ; white Michigan, 
red western, $2.03; No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, ; 
No. 3 do., #1.54. State barley, 85 cts. Oats, 

cts.» Western mixed corn, 64} cts.; western whi 
cts.; Jersey yellow, 61 a 62 cts. Philadelphia. 
dlings cotton, 21} a 22 cts. Cuba-sugar, 8§ a 
Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.25; extras at $6 a $7 
brands, at higher rates. Amber wheat, $1.98 
western red, $1.90 a $1.95. Yellow corn, 59 a 
Oats, 46 a 50 cts. 
83 a 8} cts. 
cattle were higher, sales of 2,100 at 9 cts. per Ib 
for choice; extra 8 a 8} cts.; fair to good, 7 a’ 
and common, 4a 5} cts. per lb. gross. A 
sheep sold at 8} cts. per lb. gross for choice, an 
cts. for fair to good. Corn fed hogs, $7.25 per | 
net. Receipts 5,000 head. Chicago.— No. 
wheat, $1.31 a $1.32; No. 2 do., $1.25. No. 2 
corn, 304 cts. 
No. 2 barley, 72 cts. Lard, $7.30 per1001bs. St 
—Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6. No. 2 mixed co 
cts. 
—Family flour, $8.25 a $8.50. Wheat, $1.73 
Corn, 41 cts. 
Lard, 73 cts 


The interments in Boston last week were 


The report of the Department of Agricultur 


A dispatch from London says that the new 


Subscriptions are com 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the qué 
New York.— American gol 
1163; 


$6.60 a 


Smoked hams, 125 a 13 ets. 
Clover-seed, 9} a 95 cts. per 


D. 


No. 2 oats, 253 cts. No. 2 rye, 


4 


No. 2 oats, 29 cts. Rye, 78279 cts. Ci 


Oats, 30 a 39 cts. Rye, 86 a 


Received from Friends of Rancocas Pre} 
Meeting, on behalf of the Freedmen, $30. 
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A second edition of “ The History and Gener 
olgue of Westtown Boarding School” has 
A number of errors occurring in the forme 
have been corrected, and all admissions to the 
time, included. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store and at the Se 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phalaa 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. 
inaton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence in Greenwood, Colum 
Pa., JosepH HEAcock, on the 13th of 11th m 
member and elder of Greenwood Particular an¢ 
Monthly Meeting, in the 81st year of his age. 
firmly attached to the principles of Friends as 
our worthy predecessors, and often expressed 
sire he felt that the rising generation might } 
privileges they enjoy. He passed away as on 
asleep, and we believe it may. be truly said 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ls 
, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Cresson, in Conshohocken, on the morning of 
ult., Lypr1A Lrepom, daughter of the late | 
Leedom, a member of the late Southe 
Monthly Meeting in this city. 
, on the morning of the 27th of Ist me 
the 96th year of her age, SusanNA MALIN, | 
of Whiteland Particular and Goshen Monthly 
Chester Co., Pa. She retained her mental fac 
impaired, almost to the close of her protractec 
age, and though for several years she was 
attend our meetings, she continued to feel a 
terest in them. Though she often felt longi 
part, yet she seemed desirous of being pre 
patience until the Master’s time chontit co 
days prior to her decease her petitions for 
acceptance were fervent, saying she had nothi 
own to trust to. 2 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTE 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


